THE    DUKE     OF     WINDSOR
people. Everything is dignity, honour, almost a patriarchal
comprehension of life in the glass prison of his palace . He
is a ruler who consults, questions and listens with prudence
and discernment. This crowned bourgeois who has lived
without pomp, fulfilling all his duties, must undoubtedly win
over to the idea of parliamentary monarchy many of those
who think that people, like families, cannot do without a
father above political parties to bring them up and love them
wisely according to the laws of God and men."
During the month before the Jubilee, King George was
sublimely calm. His repose in agitated times had been re-
vealed in the previous year when a Socialist member inter-
rupted the King during his speech at the opening of Parlia-
ment. The intrusion was clumsy, and the House gasped be-
fore such impudence. There was one calm man; one voice,
continuing. It was not until he was disrobing that the King
made a comment: he muttered, in his gruff, abrupt way,
"Apparently somebody else wanted to make a speech, too."
His life was still in keeping with the motto which he had
learned as a sailor, and which he so often repeated, "Keep
your hair on." His habits did not change: he still appeared
before his desk at the same hour each morning: he still
opened his own letters, and telephoned his sister every day,
as he had done for twenty years. Members of his Court have
said that he was completely unaware of the rising tide of
pleasure among his people; that he did not realise that win-
dow boxes in the poor parts of London were being planted
with extra geraniums; that his humblest subjects were pre-
paring to put out their flags, that schoolchildren were being
taught to sing his praises; that all the kingdom was warming
towards the great day, months before the day came.
When the idea of celebrating the King's Jubilee was first
formed, neither the Court, nor the Government, antici-
pated more than a friendly gesture of thanksgiving from the
people, The King himself expected nothing.
At the first meetings for those who were to arrange the
celebrations, it was thought that a State drive to St. Paul's
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